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worker, such as its inquiry agent. At Woolwich this practice was
not always observed. It would be entirely wrong to suggest that
the voluntary workers who were properly trained were not alto-
gether suitable for a task which required not merely knowledge of
human frailties, but also wise judgment, deep sympathy, patience,
tact, and insight. But the C.O.S. assumption that a paid worker
could not possess those qualities was purely archaic, I have
known voluntary workers who possessed them to a quite remarkable
degree: I have also known some, the sole quality of whose service
was that it was well meant and cost nothing, I remember that
this matter was discussed at one of the annual conferences of the
society, held at Rochdale in the nineties, when the late Canon
J. M. Wilson, sometime Head Master of Clifton College, a scholarly
and tolerant man, thought it right to the conference to place the
work of the 'agent' who was 'employed' in contrast with the help
given by the voluntary worker, and he used the illustration of the
prophet who sent his servant Gehazi in his name, but who, because
of the incapacity of his 'servant/ was himself compelled to give the
help required. Talk of this kind was not pleasant for the paid
workers who were in attendance to hear, but none of them, except
myself, ventured to protest. I knew the Bible fairly well at that
time, and to the consternation of some of the 'prophets' who
were present, I reminded the conference that the presumably paid
servant Gehazi, on one of the occasions when he was doing the
prophet's work, contracted leprosy, and that this danger to health
might be remembered when, in their name, their servants made
daily visits to foul slums and fever-stricken houses.
I had not the least doubt that, taken as a whole, the case work
of the C.O.S. was not only well done, but was on the right lines.
Effective criticism of the work of the society, as I knew it forty
years ago, was not that it always inquired and seldom helped; or
that it never helped until after prolonged inquiry and delay. That
kind of criticism was itself based upon rumours which were accepted
without inquiry as to their truth. The experienced social worker
knows that the kind of help that is the least likely to rescue a family
from distress is often that for which urgent and immediate appli-
cation is made. The fundamental need, which is frequently not
understood, even by the distressed applicant, must be ascertained
and dealt with, for it is beyond question that not he who gives
thoughtlessly, but he who conscientiously 'considers' the poor, is
the wisest helper.